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PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE.—No. VL. 
{Continued from page 85.] 


Nor less important than a spacious school-room and com- 
fortable furniture, is the school yard. Until the attention of 
committees was called to this subject by the Secretary of the 
Board of Education in his first Annual Report, we doubt 
whether any district schoolhouse in the State had an enclosed 
yard. Much improvement has been made in the out-door ar- 
rangements, but, still, how far are these schoolhouses from be- 
ing all that is desirable, all that is necessary to prevent abso- 
lute evil, to say nothing of their dreary and unattractive ap- 
pearance. We are fully aware of the refining influence of 
females over the rougher sex, and we should be the last to 
discourage any safe and reasonable intercourse, but we are 
convinced by inquiry, observation and experience, that it is 
better for the sexes to be taught in separate schools, and, 
when this can not be done, they should be furnished with 
separate yards and other conveniences, and be seated sepa- 
rately in the school room. 

Nothing more deeply outrages our sense of propriety than 
to see, as we often do, the boys and girls of a village school 
romping together in the immediate vicinity of that append- 
age, which forms so provokingly prominent an object near 
every New England farmhouse and schoolhouse ; which is 
rarely screened from the gaze of the. passenger by blinds or 
shrubbery ; and which, when the adjunct of a schoolhouse, is 
frequently destitute even of a door. When the teacher has 
attained to so high a sense of decorum as to give recess at 
different times to the boys and girls, it rarely happens that 
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separate conveniences are provided for each sex, and how 
rarely does it happen that there is no indecent writing or 
drawing on the walls, or rather on the boards, for the abomi- 
nation is generally constructed of unplaned boards, unjointed, 
and often out of repair. 

Now, we believe that the seeds of immorality and licen- 
tiousness are often sown in such playgrounds, and, it seems to 
us, that common prudence requires that preventive measures 
should be adopted here if nowhere else. 

The school should be furnished with two yards, on oppo- 
site sides of the house, if possible, and it should be considered 
a misdemeanor for either sex to enter the enclosure of the 
other. The boys and girls may then be let out at the same 
time, and the teacher will not be prevented from taking the 
fresh air in consequence of being obliged to take care of one 
sex while the other is taking recess, an arrangement which, 
besides confining him, obliges the time of the recess to be 
shortened by division between the two sexes. 

As soon as two yards, properly enclosed, are provided, and 
much rather if there is but one yard, the teacher should al- 
ways be present during recess, and regulate and direct the ex- 
ercises and sports of the childre n. Kor this purpose, he or she 
should select or invent suitable exercises for each sex, very few 
being eqnally proper for both; and as he can not be present at 
the same time in both yards, he should have faithful monitors 
to act under his direction in his absence. Children play with 
more satisfaction in the teacher's presence ; and regular play, 
well sustained for fifteen minutes in this way, will go farther 
than ill-directed play for twice the space of time. 'The pre- 
sence of the teacher will prevent rude and improper conduct, 
will prevent much injury to clothes, and will cultivate the bet- 
ter feelings, and repress anger, unfairness, profauity, indecen- 
cy, and other evils that are so common in the play-ground. 

(rder may be cultivated in the games of the yard, as well 
as in the studies of the school room. All may march, or 
jump, or run, or hop in unison, or in succession. <A favorite ex- 
ercise is to sound the whistle when they are scattered in con- 
fusion, to see how soon they will arrange themselves in line 
to receive a regular drill, or to march into the schoolroom. It 

is not uncommon for teachers to tell children while at their 
seats, they are dismissed, or may take recess, and the scene of 
confusion and noise is indescribable. Now, a good teacher 
will oblige every child to go out in a prescribed order, and to 
come in from recess in the same manner. Let the boys and 
the girls, with the approbation of the teacher, each choose a 
leader, whose duty it shall be to marshal them in line when 
the signal is given, and to direct them when the teacher is 
busy elsewhere. 
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We know that some excellent teachers differ from us in re- 
gard to the danger of mixed schools, and they say much 
about the influence of the gentler sex upon the other, but 
although we may allow that the coarser is sometimes refined, 
we should be afraid that, as sometimes in animal magnetism, 
what one party gains the other loses, or as in alligation, the 
better article is debased as much as the meaner is improved. 
The greatest danger exists in schools of children from 8 to 
16 years of age, but we have seen and heard of much im- 
proper conduct in primary schools, and of more flirting than 
is cousistent with full attention to study, in mixed schools of 
young gentlemen and ladies. ‘The intercour-e of the family, 
and of small parties, is altogether different from that of 
schools and academies, and the influence of the former has, 
we fear, been attributed to the latter. 





THE EARLY FREE SCHOOLS OF DEDHAM. 


|Ix Mann’s History of Dedham, an unpretending but very 
useful book, several facts are recorded, which throw light upon 
the early condition of the Free Schools of Massachusetts, and 
will furnish valuable materials for him who shall hereafter write 
their history. Any person possessing similar facts will, per- 
haps, do a public service by communicating them to the Jour- 
nal. The extracts follow. | 

1644, A Free School established, and $20 and certain lands 
appropriated for its support till 1659. 

1648. First Schoolhouse erected. The schoolmaster’s sal- 
alary, till 1695, was £20 a year, and then it was raised to £25. 

1663. The town is presented for want of a school. 

1669. Contract with Samuel Mann to keep the school one 
year at £20, to be paid in corn at the current price. 

169{. The town is indicted for not supporting a school. 

1700. Sir* Prentiss began to keep the school, and is to re- 
ceive £25 a year, and the keeping of his horse with hay and 
grass. 

1702. Short pews were made by the pulpit stairs, where 
the boys shall be seated. 

1715. Boys so disorderly at church that they are ordered to 
sit in the alleys below, and persons are deputed to take care of 
said boys. 

1718. Jarvis Pike paid six shillings by the selectmen for 
taking care of boys in the meeting house, three months. 

* This title of respect is now rarely heaid in New England, but we remember to 


have frequently heard it applied to venerable gentlemen by respectful domestics, 
especially colored ones, less than falf a century ago. [Ev.] 
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1723. Jarvis Pike again employed “ to keep the boys in 
subjection” from August till next March, and paid ten shillings. 

1726. The school kept as last year, half the time in the 
schoolhouse, and half in a private house in another village. 
Master’s salary, £40. 

During the Revolution the School moneys were appropri- 
ated to pay the soldiers furnished by the town. [Ignorance 
has always been one of the blessings of war! | 

1822. The town indicted for not keeping a Grammar School. 
[ By a Grammar School, a High School is here meant, the 
town having several common schools. ] 

1832. The town divided into seven school districts. 

1847. The annual grant for F’ree Schools raised to $5600. 

[ The present county of Norfolk was a part of Suffolk 
County, in which Boston is situated, until 1793. At an early 
period of our history, the five towns north of the Merrimac, 
and a portion of New Hampshire, were called Norfolk County. 
Dedham has no High School yet, (1849,) but it has eighteen 
public free schools, and is divided into eight districts. | Much 
objection is made, in many large towns, to the establishment 
of a High School, because it cannot be ubiquitous, and some 
of the children must be compelled to walk two miles, perhaps, 
to enjoy its advantages ; but it must be remembered, that the 
pupils of High Schools are not young children, and the prob- 
ability is that the walk to school would do them as much good 
physically, as what they learn at school would do for them 
intellectually. The duzury of having a school room at one’s 
door, is unquestionably an evil. 

The measures taken to discipline the boys are certainly dis- 
creditable to the sex, but it may be doubted whether the boys of 
Dedham were worse than those of other towns ; nay, it may be 
doubted whether they behaved worse than the boys of our own 
day. It is certain, we think, that very few boys or girls take 
any interest in the religious services of our churches, and of 
course are glad to find some employment to render the service 
less irksome. In many cases, they are allowed to read their 
Sunday School books, but, although we are not prepared to 
say they had better do nothing, we are prepared to say that 
the turning over of leaves, and the discourtesy involved in 
reading a book while any person is addressing us, are among 
the things most annoying to a preacher or a lecturer, and on 
this account we have always discountenanced the practice. 

It is difficult to say how far a minister can adapt his regular 
exercises to the capacity of the children of his people, but we 
believe that more, much more may be done than is now done. 
It is pleasant to see the young and the old engaged together 
in the worship of their common Father, but when children pay 
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no attention to what is said by the minister; nay, when they 
actually distruct the attention of their parents and friends, it 
becomes a serious question, whether “ some short pews shall 
be made for them near the pulpit and some Jarvis Pike paid to 
take care of them,” or, whether they shall be assembled in some 
separate hall where exercises adapted to their capacity shall be 
performed. We are so attached to the good old habits of the 
Puritans that we should prefer to see an effort made to keep 
the old and young together, and as the day has gone by when 
the young can be restrained at church by force, we would res- 
pectfully suggest to the clergy of all denominations the pro- 
priety and necessity of doing something to secure the atten- 
tion of the young. We have touched only incidentally upon 
the subject, but so important is it that we shall recur to it 
again ere long, and endeavor to show that, as a branch of 
preventive discipline, it is hardly second to any that can 
be mentioned. When adults go to church so unwillingly as 
many do, although they can understand the preacher, and are 
aware of the duty of attending public worship, how unreason- 
able is it to expect children to find pleasure in what is of course 
more irksome to them, or to expect them to love the sanctuary 
where every thing in it smacks of imprisonment.—Eb. 





A FASHIONABLE SCHOOL OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The following sketch of the most fashionable school in 
Boston, before there were any public schools for girls, may be 
relied on as authentic. ‘The venerable lady is living from 
whose mouth the facts were gathered. It is only by such 
landmarks that the progress of our schools can be measured. 
—Ed. | 

*‘ Dear Grandmother,” said Lucy Clair, “ it is raining hard, 
and we cannot go to school, why can you not tell us some- 
thing of your school days, for schools must have been very 
different then from what they are now.” 

‘¢Do, dear grandmother,” said Ellen Clair, “‘ it won’t inter- 
fere in the least with your knitting, and, as you are school 
ma’am, you may talk as much as you please.” 

“T will tell you all I remember,” said the old lady, “ if it 
will afford you any amusement, but where shall I begin? 
With the village school where I learned the A, B, C, or with 
the city school where sister Nancy and myself spent a year to 
finish our fashionable education ?”’ 

“With the fashionable school, by all means,” said Ellen, 
‘‘thongh it hardly seems possible to me that any thing could 


have been fashionable nearly seventy years ago.” 
“‘T can assure you, Ellen, that we had our new fashions and 
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our fashionable schools as much in those days as you have 
now. When I wasa girl,a French lady, who had taught 
school in London, opened a school in Boston, and being a dig- 
nified looking person, with considerable confidence and preten- 
sion in her manner, her school became very popular, and the 
fame of it reaching our quict village, my pareuts determined 
to send Nancy and myself, that we might have a better oppor- 
tunity to becone well educated than our home afforded. 
When we reached Boston, we were taken directly to the house 
of Madame D., who received us graciously, and was especially 
kind, when she was commissioned to complete our wardrobe, 
that we might be as fashionably dressed as our schoolmates. 
We were then told to follow one of the teachers, who intro- 
duced us to our schoolmates, and then left us to take care of 
ourselves. The room was large, @esolate, and miserably fur- 
nished ; no carpet was on the floor, and there were not chairs 
cnough to accommodate all the pupils, so that those who were 
not fortunate enough to seize a chair on first entering the 
room, sat upon the bare floor. In this room we recited what 
few lessons were required of us, and the rest of the time we 
quarrelled, played, or amused ourselves as best we could, there 
being no classification, and no regular hours for recitation. 
Nearly all our time was taken up in working scriptural pieces 
on satin, because Madame PD. provided the materials, and 
made the supply of her pupils very profitable to herself.” 

* But what did you study ? said Luey. 

“ We read a little every day, and spelled a very little, and 
worked embroidery. [have no recollection of any other stud- 
ies.—I forget,” said the old lady, correcting herself, “we were 
taught to write after a fashion, and once a month, we wrote a 
letter to any one of our schoolmates, always signing our letters 
with the most romantic names possible. My favorite name 
was Florabella.” 

“Were the teachers and Madame kind to you ?” said Ellen. 

“'Phey troubled themselves very little about us; and if we 
worked industriously at our embroidery, and used up the silk 
and other materials, no fault was found withus. None of the 
teachers ever came near us after school was over, unless we 
were very noisy and disturbed Madame and her company. 
We were literally a law unto ourselves.,’ 

“Did you eat in the sehoo! room, grandmother?” said 
Lucy. 

“The next room was the dining room, and we,were kept 
on such miserable fare, and had so little of it, that we were 
constantly quarrelling for what was on the table. The older 
girls snatched away the food of the little girls, who were 
at last obliged to watch for the opening of the dining room 
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door in order to rush in first, and thrust their hands into their 
bowl of chocolate, so that it might be rendered unpalatable 
to the older girls. I think,” said the old lady musingly, 
“that if it had not been for the young gentlemen of vur ac- 
quaintanee, few of us would have lived through that year. 
Most ot us were far from home, no one was interested enough 
to call on us, and what few letters we wrete home were com- 
posed by the teachers, and copied by us in school time.” 

‘But what could the young gentlemen do for you, dear 
grandmother ?”’ said Ellen. 

“ Qnee or twice a week, after it was dark, they would climb 
over the garden fenee, and come under our windows, and each 
gentleman selecting his favorite belle, would lift her out of 
the window and over the fence. When thus emancipated, 
we were taken to a shop and treated to all sorts of eatables, 
the young gentlemen always taking care to provide us with 
some nice things to take home to our fellow sufferers, that they 
might not be tempted to betray us. Judge Willy was partic- 
ularly kind to me, and I never see him now without thinking 
of his kindness to me in those days; besides, said the old 
lady, with a conscious smile, it was very flattering to be al- 
ways selected by the handsomest young man of the day.” 

Ellen and Lucy interchanged glances. Judge Willy, with 
his bald head, long grey queue and rheumatic limbs, was very 
far from fulfilling their idea of a fine young man. 

‘“ Sunday,” continued Mrs. Clair, who was now in the full 
tide of recollection, ‘Sunday, was our great day. We all 
rose early that our toilets might be made with care, for 
Madame imputed a great part of her success to the genteel ap- 
pearance of her pupils, as they walked in procession to church. 
We were willing to submit to the lacing, frizzling, and other 
tortures applied to our persons, for, sometimes some kind 
youth of our acquaintanee would manage to slip some nice 
thing into our hands, as we walked solemnly and demurely 
to church. I never shall forget the severe reproof which sis- 
ter Nancy received from Madame, for allowing a large red ap- 
ple to escape from her handkerchief in prayer-time, and roll 
down the aisle, to the great amusement ef the pupils, and to 
the great amazement of Madame, who knew she could never 
have brought it from home, her tree of knowledge bearing no 
such fruit. At last, there was to be a very grand wedding in 
our family, and, as father was te come to town to be present 
at it, Madame told us that we might go; and new dresses, on 
which she received a commission, were ordered for the occa- 
sion. - We were wild with delight ; the prospect of seeing our 
father, from whom we had been separated so long, an d o 
having plenty of cake, quite took away our senses, and left 
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us no regret except that our schoolmates could not share in 
our felic'ty. 

Our pleasure was of short duration, for Madame, in her 
zeal to have her pupils the best dressed and most fashionable 
young ladies at the wedding, so pinched, laced, frizzled and 
powdered us, besides insisting on our wearing very high- 
heeled shoes, that we were actually ill from want of breath, 
and quite dizzy from tottering about on our unaccustomed 
shoes. In vain we pleaded to be less elegant, Madame was 
inexorable; the credit of her school was at stake, and we 
were obliged to bear our torture as well as we could. No 
sooner had we reached the house where the wedding was to 
be performed, than our misery became insupportable, and just 
as the ceremony commenced, poor Nancy gave a deep sigh 
and fainted. She was supposed to be overcome by the oc- 
casion, but a kind old aunt of ours, who happened to be pres- 
ent, took my sister up stairs, and soon discovered what the 
true difficulty was, and questioning us as to our altered looks, 
we ventured to tell her how much we suffered from want of 
proper food and comforts. My father was soon informed, and 
thought the evil might be remedied by our attending as day 
scholars and boarding somewhere else ; but fortunately, hap- 
pening to examine us, to see what progress we had made in 
our studies, he discovered that, except in embroidery, we 
were far more ignorant than when we left home. So he con- 
cluded to take us back with him, which aroused Madame’s 
indignation, so that she wrathfully inquired where he would 
find a better school. At this question, he sorrowfully shook 
his head, and acknowledged that he knew of none better. 
“ Did you never go to school again?” said Lucy. ‘ No, my 
love,” said the “old lady, “we never did. Sometimes a 
young man from college, who wished to earn a little money, 
would come along, and then my father would gladly secure 
his services, and in this way, my dears, I picked up your 
grandfather. When we hed no teacher, we attended to do- 
mestic duties, and even my grandchildren do not despise my 
old fashioned talent of making cakes and pastry,” said the 
old lady, smiling. ‘In those days, no young lady was con- 
sidered at all accomplished unless she was a good house- 
keeper.” 

“Well,” said Ellen, earnestly, “ Lucy and I are going to 
be both old fashioned and new fashioned ; old fashioned, like 
you, in being good housekeepers ; and new fashioned, like 
mother, in learning and accomplishments. A. P. H. 
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THE OLD CLOCK IN THE HALL. 
BY R. H. STODDARD, 


It stands in the corner of the room, 
Behind the door in the shade and gloom, 
In a heavy and antique case, 
Rich mahogany, maple and oak, 
Battered,*and scratched, and dim with smoke, 
And the hands are bent on the face. 


The knob and hinges are red with rust, 
The top of the moulding covered with dust, 
The panels are yellow with stains, 
And a ragged web, like a tattered pall, 
Runs from its side to the sombre wall, 
And over the window panes. 


The pendulum swings, the wheels go round, 
Making a dull monotonous sound, 
As the vanishing moments fleet, 
A “tick,” like the falling of grains of sand, 
As Time was pouring from out his hand, 
The dust of years at his feet ? 


Years have vanished,—forgotten years.— 
With all their sorrows and sins and tears, 
And left their marks in the hall; 
The old have died. the young grown old,— 
Generations have gone to mould, 
And the Clock survives them all. 


Beautiful girls have watched the hours, 
Knitting at stands, or working flowers, 
In frames of ’broidery fine, — 
And, mornings, the young folks playing late, 
Wished the moments fettered to “ Eight,” 
For the school began at “ Nine!” 


Mothers, with sons in distant lands, 

Sorrowing chid its tardy hands, 

And dreamed of the meeting dear ;— 
And wives, whose husbands returned at night, 
Marked the time in the fading light, 

And listened for footsteps near ! 


Blushing brides at their toilets gay, 
In snowy robes on their happy day, 
Have waited the hour to wed; 
And sick folks tossing on beds of pain, 
Gazed at the clock again and again, 
As the minutes wearily sped. 


But years have vanished. and others fill 
Their place, and the old clock standcth still, 
Ticking as in its prime :-— 

Summer and Winter, day and night, 

A Sexton chiming the Honrs’ flight, 
Tolling the knell of Time ! 
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HORACE MANN’S ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Tue Twelfth, and, we regret to say, the last of this remark- 
able serics of State Papers, has just beew given to the public 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts. It would be difficult 
in the whole range of science or philanthropy to point to an- 
other such succession of powerful appeals, fitted as these were 
to the wanis of the community, and rising as_ they did with 
every year, and each year performing what, to most minds, 
seemed the hopeless task, not merely of sustaining the reputa- 
tion already reached, but of actually excelling all that had been 
done before. 

These papers sre the best history of our school system ; 
and, slightly as we have been accustomed to estimate them, 
and the labors, the Herculean labors, connected with them, 
we think a careful study of them, acareful review of the great 
work whose progress they accelerated as well as described, 
will couvince every true mind, that education, too, has its ro- 
mance, and persevering labor some of the highest traits of sub- 
limity. 

In the very first Report of the gifted Secretary, the germ 
of all that has since been accomplished is distinctly visible. 
The importance of free schools is argued with power, and the 
defects of our system and their remedy proposed with almost 
prophetic wisdom. The improvement of school houses ; the 
elevation of teachers; the paramount importance of moral in- 
struction; the utility of libraries; the necessity of Normal 
Schools, and the influence of school conventions, are among the 
subjects eloquently set before the people, and towards which 
the faithful Secretary advanced from first to last with unwav- 
ering steps. 

The Second Report declares the Normal Schools establish- 
ed, the Libraries projected, the methods of instruction reformed. 

The Third Report introduces the powerful agency of the 
Abstracts of School Reports, in which the collected experience 
of three hundred towns is made to plead for the free schools, 
and throw light upon their path. The utility of knowledge 
to all classes is demonstrated in a powerful appeal to the good 
sense of the children of the Pilgrims. 

In the Fourth Report all the evils of the Districting System 
are: vividly portrayed, and Union Schools and Classification, 
among other means, recommended to counteract its evil influ- 
ence. ‘The general outery against small Districts at present 
heard, must satisfy the slowest of conviction, that the Secretary 
stood erect, though he stood alone. In this Report also the 
true theory of Public Instruction is beautifully displayed, the 
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more general employment of females in the instruction of young 
children is urged as it had never been before, and the employ- 
ment of superintendents is declared to be, sooner or Jater, not 
only desirable but indispensable to progress. 

The Fifth Report urges the necessity of a more faithful ex- 
amination of teachers, and describes the best methods of ex- 
amination. The subject of sectarianism is treated as an un- 
clean thing, but the great object of the Report is to show the 
superiority of educated over uneducated laborers. This able 
demonstration was aimed at that trait of the New England 
character, which looks to the pecuniary bearing of every 
movement, and we think the appeal is irresistible. 

The Sixth Report pleads for the right of teachers to a just 
compensation. Provision is made for securing reliable statis- 
tics of education by means of School Registers ; but the main 
subject of the Report is a vindication of the claims of Human 
Physiology to the attention of all, and especially to that of 
teachers. It would be difficult to find a set treatise on the 
subject so complete, and impossible to find one so convincingly 
eloquent. 

The Seventh Report contains a sketch of the Secretary’s 
visit to the Schools of England, Holland, Prussia, &c. ‘This 
is the famous Report which unintentionally drew down upon 
the Secretary one of the most remarkable and unprovoked con- 
troversies in the annals of education. Let us rejoice that this 
moral whirlwind has passed away, and, as usual, the wrath of 
man has been overruled for the good of mankind. 

The Eighth Report endeavors to simplity the complex sub- 
ject of distributing the school money among the districts, but 
its chief object is to recommend vocal music, which is beauti- 
fully eulogized, and to urge the necessity of education to all 
classes in this country, and especially to those who are allowed 
the right of suffrage. ‘This Report and the splendid Fourth 
of July Oration, delivered about the same time, should be read, 
and re-perused, and acted upon immediately, if it is of any 
importance to us or to the world that our political edifice 
should stand. 

The Ninth Report insists upon the education of the whole 
people, and enforces the paramount claims of moral over in- 
tellectual instruction. It discusses in a masterly manner the 
subject of school discipline, and the various methods of teach- 
ing and governing children. 

The Tenth Report is a running commentary on our school 
statutes, in which their meaning and operation are explained 
for the use of Committees and teachers, and to enable stran- 
gers to see and understand the nature and operation of the Mas- 
sachusetts system of free schools. 
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The Eleventh Report is mainly remarkable for an argu- 
ment or rather a demonstration that our system, if faithfully 
administered, is competent to educate all the people intellec- 
tually and morally, and to exert a saving influence upon every 
individual of the race. The boldness of the position assumed 
by the Secretary, and the irresistible conclusion to which he 
comes, render the Report a subject of deep concern to those 
who, like their beneficent Creator, ‘‘ would have ali men to be 
saved.” 

The Twelfth Report, which has led us to take this review 
of the whole series, is worthy to crown the whole. Relieved 
from the restraints of office, having no hostility to fear, no ene- 
mies to conciliate, the Secretary seems to have taken a stand 
from which he could survey the whole field. ‘The past which 
owes so much to him, the present which he has s right to call 
his own, and the future whose form he has contributed 
so largely to elaborate, are all before him. One can 
hardly read his allusions to the discouragements, the per- 
secutions, the misrepresentations. suspicions, and other obsta- 
cles which obstructed his progress, without indignation, espe- 
cially when it is known that, had he met with nothing but 
cheerful encouragement and codéperation, his physical frame 
was hardly able to cope with the never ceasing labors insepar- 
able from his self-imposed but self-renouncing work. While 
in office he never officially answered the unchristian attacks 
upon his religious faith, and the alleged sectarian character of 
his administra ion, but in this memorable report he not only 
scatters the charges to the winds, but pronounces one of the 
noblest and most eloquent vindications of religious liberty that 
freeman or martyr ever penned. 

There stand the Reports, twelve of them, like the twelve 
stones which the people of God took out of the channel of Jor- 
dan, and set up in Gilgal as a memorial of progress towards 
the promised land ; but, unlike those dumb memorials in one 
respect, for, “‘ when the children shall ask their fathers, in 
time to come, saying ‘ What mean these stones ?’ ” these me- 
morials will speak for themselves. 





One of the anti-corporal-punishment teachers, declaring that 
he could not conceive how a humane man could strike a girl, 
a by-stander remarked, that the disciplinarian had probably 
studied Knox on Education. 


It is not known where he who invented the plough was 
born, or where he died; yet, he has effected more for the 
happiness of man, than the whole race of conquerors. 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


We are pleased to find that the custom of printing the An- 
nual Reports, and distributing them to the several families, is 
becoming more general. We think, too, that we have per- 
ceived more good sense than usual in the reports of this year, 
and perhaps this is apparent in their frankness as much as in 
any other respect. The Roxbury Report is a model in this 
regard, and in the avoidance of any attempt to institute a com- 
parison between schools by statistics of recitations, which can 
be of little service when the circumstances of the several 
schools are so very dissimilar. ‘The Committee complain bit- 
terly of the smallness of some of the school rooms, and the 
want of ventilation in all of them, notwithstanding the very 
liberal appropriations for many years past. They boast, and 
we believe justly, of their corps of teachers, and of the high 
state of their schools, but, they say,— 

‘The Grammar exercises were good in both the Washington 
and Dudley schools, as good, perhaps, as could be expected in 
these, to young minds, dry and uninteresting studies.” 

We do not know why the plural number is thus used in re- 
gard to this one study, but we wonder that the study of one’s 
own language can be made so dry and uninteresting to the 
young. ‘The complaint, however, is universal, and it is fair 
to conclude, that there must be some great defect of man.aer 
and matter, or there would be no ground for it. Again, the 
Committee say wisely, 

“'The French and Latin exercises of the Dudley School, 
were good, as far as they went, although for our own part, we 
should prefer thet the time devoted to them might be given to 
the more important branches of an Eng!ish education.” 

This is a sort of High School for girls, we believe, and we 
are curious to know why, if the Committee disapprove of the 
Waste of time in getting a smattering of French and Latin, 
when the English is not secured, they do not change the plan 
at once. It is so unusual for committees to make this discov- 
ery, that we hope this Committee will have the independence 
to act up to their convictions. ‘The Committee further say,— 

“ We consider Reading one of the most important branches, 
if not the most important branch taught in our schools, the 
one which, more than any other, determines, in public estima- 
tion, at least, the character and standing of a school. ‘That 
more time should be daily given to it, we are convinced ; 
but where is that time to come from? What other study shall 
be curtailed or lopped off ? ” 

The Committee have already said, that the Latin and French 
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may be lopped off in one of their schools at least ; and it is 
evident from another part of the Report, that arithme ‘tic may 
be essentially curtailed. Why, in our New England Schools, 
this latter branch of study should be pushed to such excess, 
admits of no answer but that money is our God, and the 
arithmetic our Bible. 

It is a striking fact that, notwithstanding all the good sense 
to be found in this Report, we do not find one word there 
which would indicate that any inquiry was made into the 
moral condition of any of the schools. ‘This, however, is 
not peculiar to thisCommittee. It is a singular fact, that this 
all important matter is generally overlooked by Committees, 
and but little attended to by teachers, because thus overlooked 
by the Committee. We have known a few cases of teachers, 
who felt it to be a duty to devote much attention to the 
morals and manners of their pupils, although, invariably, the 
Committees have condemned such schools, because, perhaps, 
slightly inferior to others in arithmetic, or some other inferior 
brauch, without considering for a moment the progress which 
has been made in what is immensely more important. 

In speaking of the Primary Schools, the Committee make 
the following very judicious remarks. 

“ Although, in most of our Primary Schools a good deal of 
recreation is furnished the children, by various exercises in the 
School-room, and by recesses, yet, probably, more attention 
should be given to this subject. The healthfulness and hap- 
piness of the children, and their interest and progress in their 
studies, will probably be very nearly proportioned to the relax- 
ation and excitement which their minds receive in this man- 
ner. Perhaps there is an effort made in some of our Primary 
Schools to secure perfect order in respect to fixedness of posi- 
tion, and refraining trom all noise, which is of little use, ex- 
cept to secure the admiration of the visitor, and may be worse 
than useless in the case of young children. This perfect still- 
ness and order can be introduced only by a good deal of rigid 
discipline, and must be very irksome and often painful and in- 
jurious to the children, when continued for an hour or an hour 
and a half; while more freedom, under suitable restraint frum 
the teacher, might not hinder the studies of the school, and 
would be much more in consonance with the elasticity and 
buoyancy of spirit, which we love to see and cherish in such 
young pupils.” 

Just and true as all this is, we will venture to say that, ninety 
nine times in a hundred, any attempt to carry out the principle 
above expressed would cost a teacher his place. 

We cannot refrain from making one more extract. The 
Committee say,— 
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“To the School connected with the Almshouse, the Com- 
mittee wish particularly to call attention. Here were found 
65 girls and boys, from 3 to 16 cr of age, intesin x°l, hiter- 
ally. packed into a room, perhaps 25 by 15 fect, :nd 7 or 8 
high, seated on uncomfortable, wriggling seats and beaches, 
writing, ciphering, reciting in the various branches, with more 
or less. talking and other disorders, which the crowded state of 
the room, and the restlessness and tossings, occasioned by want 
of breath and extreme weariness, must ever render unavoid- 
able. On first entering the room, and inhaling its atm sphere, 
it seemed to the Committee impossible to spend an hour there 

w the examination, but, after having a hole opened at one end 
of the room, and taking a seat near the open door at the other 
extremity, the hour was spent without fatal consequences. 
Bat, that either the pupils or the teacher can be comfortable or 
interested in their work, or have any brightness of mind or 
cheerfulness of spirit in such a place, is quite impossible. It 
isa process, and not a slow one, of destroying the health and 
life of both. Itis a cruel and disgraceful concern altogether, 
and ought not to be endured by our city government one hour 
longer than is necessary to provide a more ample and healthful 
apartment.” 

And how many are to die before the apartment is provided ¢ 
If the city government does not instantly correct the nuisance 
what is to save it from the charge of wilful murder, based on 
the testimony of this excellent committee? The mischief is 
that the town and city government do not believe these things, 
and generally refuse the supplies, without which the Commit- 
tee may remonstrate till doomsday without effect. No place 
has done more for Schools than Roxbury, but it seems there is 
one great spot still on the sun, 

_—r 

We intended to have noticed several other Reports which 
lie on our table, but we have only room to allude to one from, 
Marblehead, because this is published under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and is remarkable for two things, viz.: is high 
moral! tone, and its rejection by the town. It seems that after 
the Committee had agreed upon the Report, and printed 
and distributed it, the town voted not to accept it, and 
the own Clerk returned it to the Committee. We know 
nothing of the character of the opposition to the Report, but 
when it is once printed and circulated, as in this case, it is of 
no more use for, the town to refuse to accept it, than for them 
to refuse to accept the Governor's proclamation for a Fast. 
The law is explicit on this point, and we trust the good sense 
of the town will lead them to reconsider the step they have 
taken ; for, if that Report is not deposited with the Town 
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Clerk, and forwarded in due order to the Secretary of State, 
the town will again lose its share of the School money. 

14 We take this opportunity to request all Committees who 
print their Reports this year to send us acopy. We will pot 
promise to review them all, but we will endeavor to read and 
profit by them. No Abstract of Reports has been published 
since 1845-6. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS, &c. 


Many’s Tenru Report.—School Committees are informed 
that this Report, which treats so fully of the School Laws, 
and which the Leyislature proposes to have reprinted, in the 
course of the present year, has never been out of print, and 
may be had in any number at this office. Price, 50 cts. 


lowxie’s Ourtine Mars.—-The excellence of this series of 
eight maps, and its extremely low price, (only four dollars) 
have induced several towns to purchase a set for every dis- 
trict, and many teachers have either purchased a set them- 
selves, or have mentioned the thing to the pupils and obtained 
the ,.money immediately by a voluntary subscription. In 
several cases, the children brought a cent a week, and so 
bought one map at atime. ‘ Where there is a will there isa 
way.” ‘The maps ought to be had, and we hope no summer 
school will be allowed to go on a week longer without them. 


Tue Scuovar’s Penny Gazerre.—We again call the at- 
tention of ‘l'eachers and School Committees to this unpre- 
tending little paper. ‘The editors, Messrs. Firz & Hosps, 
have certainly hit upon a plan which is clothing the dry 


. bones of our schools with flesh, and filling them with life and 


vigor. ‘The paper is published weekly, at 12 1-2 cents a 
quarter. 


TeacHer’s AcGency.—Committees in want of Teachers, 
male or female, may hear of good ones at this office, without 
expense. 


1 All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Editor, should hereafter be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 





[Tue Common Scnoor Journat will be regularly published, semi-monthly, 
by Wirrtam B. Fow re, No. 138$ Washington-street, up stairs, (opposite Schocl- 
street, Boston. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance.] 





